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ANALOGY. AND THE SCOPE OF ITS 
APPLICATION IN LANGUAGE. 



GENERAL AND INTRODUCTORY CONSIDERATIONS. 

It is the purpose of the following paper to attempt a coherent 
classification of the generally recognized products of the action 
of analogy in language. The material to be employed in illus- 
trating the classifications is rarely new. The discussions of 
Paul, Osthoff, and Henry present no basis of classification that 
can be made exhaustive, and hence afi"ord no means of ascer- 
taining what are the limitations of the action of this important 
factor in linguistic developraenL Furthermore, the various clas- 
sifications suggested — most notable of which is Paul's division 
into " stoffliche " and " form ale " — describe only the results of 
the action of analogy, instead of referring back to the activities 
of the mind, which produce the groupings, and, in accordance with 
the groupings, the forms. The classifications, in other words, 
have been grammatical rather than psychological. 

The fact that the subject of analogy has received as yet no 
systematic recognition in any works published in the English 
language affords an excuse for the presentation of an otherwise 
unnecessarily voluminous mass of illustrative material, with a 
view to emphasizing the exceeding importance of this element 
in the economy of language. For a like reason has been added 
in conclusion a cursory review of the recent methodological 
employment of analogy in determining the nature of linguis- 
tic growth and in explaining the forms of speech : and this 
outline is illustrated by a bibliography of the subject, with 
chronological classification. 



4 ANALOGY : 

Human life occupies the border-lands of mind and matter, 
and human speech, like every product of the entire human life, 
is conditioned by the laws of mind and matter alike. As a col- 
lection of spoken symbols, language is physiological in its charac- 
ter; as a collection of impressions of sound or impressions of 
movement stored away beneath the levels of consciousness, it 
falls within the domain of the psychical, and is psychologically 
conditioned. Its physiological character subjects it to the laws 
of sound, which, though they may, as resultants of innumerable 
compromises between individual tendencies, be regarded as serial 
laws, yet in the final analysis owe their peculiar character to the 
relations existing, in the sound-repertory of the speaking individ- 
ual, between the various positions of articulation, or between 
these and the basis of articulation, that normal position to which 
the organs tend to return after every act of articulation {die In- 
differenzlage). In every closely defined dialectic community the 
sum of inherited phonetic material must be with individuals 
essentially the same, the relations of the elements the same, the 
conditions for phonetic development essentially identical, and 
minute individual divergences must be continually subject to 
correction by contact. From the deductive side, accordingly, we 
are prepared to expect what the advancing experience of linguis- 
tic investigation also is indicating with ever-increasing clearness 
to be the line and direction of truth, — that the laws of sound- 
change have universal application {Allgemeingiltigtat) ; i. c., 
application to the entire like-conditioned material, within the 
limits of a community-dialect. Induction determines only the 
line of direction, or the approximate line of direction, toward 
the truth ; but its determinations impose upon the investigator 
a duty relative to the course and method of his further search. 
So far as the practical method of research is concerned, the 
phonetic "laws" are mere formulas for an observed harmony 
in phonetic development; they indicate for the etymologist the 
danger-line. 

Whereas, therefore, any given phonetic law can be asserted 
only for a restricted dialectic community, and general phonetic 
possibilities or phonetic analogies from other linguistic commu- 
nities have no direct application in the exact study of language. 
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psychological laws, on the other hand, find no such sharp limita- 
tion of application, as they are based upon the universal constitu- 
ent principles of the human mind. The particular character o£ 
these laws is always determined by the relations existing in the 
storehouses of memory between the various word-pictures or the 
various thought- or sentence-pictures. Again, the laws of sound- 
change have application to the entire like-conditioned material of 
a given language, whereas the intervention of a /tf^JiWf analogy is 
never necessary. The Greek oktoi was always exposed to the influ- 
ence of its next neighbor hna (and ef). but accepted the spirittis 
asper, as far as I know, only in the Heraklcan dialect [oktw), and the 
change of consonant only, if at all. in the Elean otttio. Thirdly, 
it is to be noticed that the operation of the laws of sound is 
unconscious and gradual, so that the old form cannot, except 
through mixing of dialects, survive alongside the new ; with the 
introduction of rifii'i the older TifiS disappeared from the Ionic- 
Attic dialect. The products of analogy, however, do not neces- 
sarily displace the older forms ; thus Germ, gediegen survives, 
in a special use, beside the ncvi gediehc?t. In all linguistic inves- 
tigation the most rigid discrimination between the operation of 
the physiological factors and the psychological factors is indis- 
pensable. Under one of the two categories may be classed every 
case of change in language, In Latin s between vowels becomes 
f, and nrJiSrcw admits of a phonetical explanation ; but ^wu/i does 
not become r, hence arbSr beside arbos must be referred to psy- 
chological action, namely, the association with the forms of the 
other cases. 

The phenomena of analogy are in the last analysis referable ' 
to the unconscious effort of the mind, in its quest for unity, to 
reduce the apparently incongruous elements of speech to sys- 
tems and groups ; that is, to p^t simplicity in the place of com- 
plexity. We say " apparently incongruous," for the soul is by 
I nature no " Sprachvergleicher," and but an indifferent morpholo- 
gist. It knows nothing of the history of forms, but knows them 
as they are, — in their relations to each other. The laws of 
sound tend generally to disturb unity of system, and introduce 
a diversity out of which the mind seeks again to restore sim- 
plicity, provided always that the diversity do not associate itself 
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6 ANALOGY : 

with differences of slgnificatiou, and by practical usefulness 1 
vindicate its right to exist. 

In aliort, therefore, the action of the psychological factor is in I 
the direction of ejecting useless material and traditional red-tape. I 
The mind's method of assorting and systematizing its language | 
material is determined by its habit of grouping or associating 
ideas and their symbols upon the basis of likeness of significa- 
tion, likeness of use or function, and likeness in the form of the 
symbol. In coming to the level of consciousness, a member of a 
group may be accompanied by other members of its group, and i 
is subject to their influence. The resistance it offers to their I 
influence is partly determined by the intensity of the force by i 
which use has impressed it upon the memory, and partly by the 
complexity of its relations to various groups, which forbids its ! 
yielding to the influence of any one. Children are generous 
" Analogisten," not only because the traditional variety of form 
is less forcibly impressed upon their memories by use, but also 
because the mcagreness of their vocabulary admits of less com- 
plexity of grouping. The traditional diversity of the am, is, are, 
yields to the simple system I is, you is, he is, we is. 

We turn now to the discussion of the various phenomena of 
analogy, arranging them with reference to the various sorts of 
psychological grouping, and illustrating the various categories 
from the most widely separated branches of the Indo-European 
family of languages. To attempt as a primary basis of arrange- 
ment a discrimination between formations of new word- material, 
and modifications of old material, would be vain and useless. So 
far as the principles of formation are concerned. — and it is with 
these alone that we have here to do, — the difference is at most 
one of degree. In both cases existing material is newly com- 
bined to create essentially a new form ; e. g., departure and 
seizure are comparatively recent formations on the pattern of 
the old inherited forms picture, measure, etc, ; whereas pleasure 
is a modification of an older form (cf. Fr. platsir) after the same 
pattern, 

A classification, furthermore, upon the basis of the results of 
the action of analogy, — e. g., as affecting forms, or as affecting 
merely sounds, — is artificial, and, inasmuch as it takes no cog- 
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THE SCOPE OF ITS APPLICATION. 7 

nizanco of the action of causes, tails to be satisfactory, exhaustive, 
or instructive. 

The only satisfactory basis of classification will be that which i 
arranges the resultant forms according to the psychological ac 
tivities which produced them. These activities sum themselves 
up in the mind's effort to introduce into its material for expres- 
sion a connected order, which shall reflect a corresponding order 
among the objects of thought to be expressed. Groups of forms 
shall correspond to groups of ideas ; like modifications of form 
shall attend like modifications of idea. In opposition to this 
tendency stand the diversity and massiveness of the vocabulary, 
and the tendency to enrich it continually by borrowing and in 
other ways, and the destructive and confusing activity of the 
phonetic laws. In connection with the tendency to adapt groups 
of associated forms to groups of associated ideas, or to adapt 
groups of associated ideas to groups of associated forms, the 
suggestion of the new grouping may come from either 
extreme of the line. The association of idea may suggest 
association, and so modification of form, or the association of 
form may suggest new grouping of ideas. The two notions of 
'among' and 'under' expressed by Latin inter 3s\(i infra have 
met in the one German word unter^ which the folk uses in both 
senses as one word, and with no developed consciousness of 
any disparity between the two notions indicated. 

While now likeness of idea in a group of words tends to pro- 
duce likeness of form, and like modification of idea like modifica- 
tion of form, and likeness of use or function a likeness of form 
in the word-part symbolizing the function, and even association 
of significance some correspondent modification of outward form, 
and while, on the other hand, likeness of form may cause a link- 
ing or conglomeration of the idea, and resemblance of form 
suggest a possible relation of signification or of function (folk- 
etymology), it remains to be investigated whether a mere resem- 
blance in form between two words could avail to establish a 
group and cause a further approximation of form without the 
intervention of a grouping of ideas. Clearness upon this point 
may be best attained by a classification of the various types of 
analogic formations. 

' Paul, Principien der Sprachguchichte, '179. 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE PHENOMENA OF ANALOGY. 

Likenesa of Blgulflcatioa and Dfvenity of Form. — Two words 
entirely diverse in form, but which are capable 
of application to one and the same object or 
idea, may, through the influence of this limited 
likeness of signification, be confused into one word 
by the process known as "contamination of form." 

"Limited likeness of signification" implies, in contrast to 
absolute identity of signification, or absolute co-extensiveness 
of denoting power, a possible likeness of indicating and desig- 
nating power in a specific case. A Republican who is a Prohi- 
bitionist, or a Prohibitionist who is a Republican, might be 
designated either as ^(^;/M'ca« or as Prohibitionist; the mon- 
grel Prokiblican was probably first suggested by somebody's 
" slip of the tongue." A similar formation is Prcsbygational. 

The two equally good expressions for the same thing spring 
into the mind simultaneously with the object of thought to be 
named, and in the hesitancy of choice each furnishes an element 
to the name applied. It is to be noted that in this class of 
phenomena resemblance in form plays no part in suggesting the 
formation of the groups. Begincement is a child's confusion of 
deginning zrn\ commencement; similarly the dialectic Ital, cmi>i- 
sipia results from confusing cominciare and principiare. O. H. G. 
him (N. H. G. bin) can only be explained as the result of a con- 
tamination of two distinct forms, one from ^m-, the other from 
^bhen- ; cf. Gothic im and O. E. be6m. 

In some cases of contamination of form it may be difficult to 
determine whether the partial resemblance of form may not 
have helped to suggest the grouping ; thus Germ, dsppelt, which 
is a combination of doppcl (cf. doppclgdnger, ttc.) = Fr. double, 
and the participle gedoppelt. Spanish estrdla for 'estella ap- 
pears to have its r from astro. 

Syntactical phenomena of precisely analogous nature are com- 
mon. Two equally good expressions for the same thought, but 
cast in entirely different form, occur simultaneously to the mind, 
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and are merged in one. Cf. I am friends with him (Shaksp., II. 
Henry IV. 3. 4),' composed of / am befriended with him, or / 
am on friendly terms with him, and we are friends ; ii/j.tffvi tou 
■jfpavov, composed of o 'inia-vi ^6vo<i and to yjniirv toO j(p6vov. 



II. Affinity of SlgnlScatton and Diversity of Form. — Words 
totally dissimilar in form, but expressing ideas 
of like category, are made to approximate 
slightly in form through the extended applica- 
tion of some sign of category, or through the 
extended use of some element or combination 
of elements of sound, which has come to be 
recognized as characteristic of a group. 

This forms the second case in which similarity of form plays 
no part in suggesting the psychological grouping. 

This sort of grouping is especially traceable in changes of 
word ' gender. Thus Fr. A', m. {:^ Lat. aestatem, f.), follows the 
gender of the other names of seasons, as hiver, m., printetups, m. 
Fr. sort, m. (:= Lat. soriem, f.), follows the gender of words like 
bonheur, malhenr, destin. Germ, der schild becomes das schild 
(in sense of 'sign'), perhaps after the analogy of das bild. Germ. 
das moment becomes der moment (in the sense of ' a moment of 
time '), probably through relation to der augenblick. Lat, humus, 
{., appears to have its gender from terra. The Gr. olfioi, tn. and 
£., 'route, way, course,' rpi^ot, i. and m., 'path, road,' nceXtv^of, f, 
'path, road.' have their gender from ooov, the commonest of all 
words meaning 'way'; o5d? itself must also have received its 
gender in some similar way, though this occurred before the 
historical period, — perhaps through the influence of some term 
which has disappeared from use (cf. Lange, p. 60). Again, as 
^ K6piv9o<i, r] Mi\yTo<:, follow ttoXi?, so h^t. finus, pIatanits,po/iii- 
ius, and other names of plants and trees, which in earlier Latin 
were masculine, follow arbor, f„ and planta, i. 

' Cf. Mactiner, Engl. Gtamm. 'II. 146 ; Paul, Principien, '133. 

' Cf. Diei, Gtamm. der roman. Sprachen, 't 1. 17 ff., 24 ft ; Brugmmn, Liler. Cen- 
trilblalt, 187S. S. 9S3<if, ; Behaghel, Germsnia XXtll. zSS; Lange, De substantivU 
femininii grsccis secuodae dccUnaciania (Lipsiae, iS8j). 
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The directly opposite movement is seen in cases wtiere a 

grouping on the basis of natural gender produces a change in 
the endings conformable to the usage of the influencing group. 
Thus the Indo-European word for 'daughter-in-law,' represented 
by Lat. mnis, Gr. vv6^ (for 'awaw ? cf. Osthoff, Morph. Un- 
ters. IV, i86), has been reduced to the ordinary feminine form 
in Skr. snusha, Old Bulgar. snScha, and O. H. G. snura. 

The assumption of the nominative -s in Greek nouns in -nj? of 
the first declension finds its most plausible explanation^ in the 
reference of these forms to original feminines in -td with abstract 
or collective signification ; the -J of the o- declension was assumed 
when these nouns came to be applied to individuals. Thus, 
'iTrtroTd, 'horsemanship,' 'cavap^y,' or 'body of horse,' i-n-rroraa 
(-■njf), 'horseman;' so 'veavld, 'youth.' veavid^;, 'a youth.' Simi- 
lar is the transfer of signification in Portug, o lingua-, ' interpreter,' 
and Span, el cum, ' pastor ; ' cf. Engl, t/ie military = ' body of 
soldiers.' 

An entirely analogous basis of grouping is found in the relation 
existing between certain word-groups or series, like the numer- 
als, established on the basis of general similarity of signification, 
and without the intervention of any resemblance of outward 
form. There, as in some other cases, it remains a question for 
the psychologist to determine how far the merely external rela- 
tion of contiguity in use conditions the association of the mem- 
bers of the groups. 

The association of the members of the numeral series has 
been discussed with great fulness of illustration by Osthoff in 
his Morphologiscke Untersitchungen, I. 92-132, and by Baunack 
in Kuhn's Zeiischrift. XXV. 225-260, so that a few examples will 
suffice here, Heraklean oktu) and kvvia have their spiritus asper 
from errra. The -o- in iiKoat beside Dor. FUari,, Lat. viginti, 
Skr. vim^atl, is derived from the cardinals in -Koura by interme- 
diation of etVoirrdr ; oktuttov^ and ■n-£inaiTou<; (for -wTrouf, -eTrofsJ 
follow eTTTuTToy?, evved-jrov^, SeKaTTovv ; so oKTaicK, e^dici<;. The 
late Latin name of the month Octember reflects the form of Sep- 
tember, November, December (cf O. Bulg. Octfbrf), In M, 

' OsthofT, Verbum in der NominalcoinposUion, 263 ff.; Detbriick, Syntaktische 
Forschungen, IV, S f[. 
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elf appears beside eilf (Goth, ainlif) by the analogy of swelf- 
O. Bulg. devetl *g' for *nevett has its d- from deseti ' 10 ' (cf, 
Lith. devytil'g' beside dcssimtis ' lo'). The long vowel of the 
Skr, I'kdda^a * 1 1 ' conies from dvada^a ' 12.' 

The ordinals TpiTaro':, oyBoariK arc Homeric as well as TptVos 
and oySoo<t {octdvus) ; but the former have been adapted to the 
form of efttTOT, heKaTQt;. 

The names of the letters of the alphabet, standing in a series, 
feel the influence of analogy,' and lura {for 'ItoBa) and probably 
f^TO are reshaped by ^ra and d^ra ; fiv (for V^M**) follows vO. 
and Trei^ Hcbr. /<e (for such is the proper name of the letter ; 
cf. Meisterhans, Gramm, der Att. Inschr. pp. 1, 24) influences 
the names of the new letters 4>eh x"- 

A number of nouns of relationship in Sanskrit with stems end- 
ing in -r form a compact group (cf. pitdr- indtdr- bhralar-, etc.), 
and extend their influence to other nouns of relationship, of differ- 
ent stem. The I. E. «(^^?-, 'descendant,' ' relative' (Lat. nefol-), 
used also in its inflection the weak stem uept-, which appears, e. g., 
in O. H. G. tii/t, Low Germ, nicht. nichle, and in theCr. diie^tu, 
ttfei^toT. The earliest Sanskrit inflection was undoubtedly accus, 

patam. dat. *naptd. etc. The weak forms by their closer re- 
semblance were more exposed to the influence of the scheme 
like pitdrani, pitra ; bhrataram, bhralrd, and *ndptd became 

plra. Such is the status of the paradigm in the Vedic lan- 
guage, viz., ndpAtam, ndpird, ndptre, ndplur, V!it\i the levelling 
only half completed. The later language, in which the word 
is used exclusively in the distinctive sense of ' grandson,' takes 
one more step and completes the levelling, but by an entirely dis- 
tinct analogical process ; to the weak forms ndptrd, etc., the new 
accus. ndptaram is formed Xikc pitdram to pilrd ; naptt appears 
also later in the form of naptrt. A similar extension of the in- 
flectional type of the words ^ of relation has produced the anoma- 
lous ablative-genitive forms pdtytir (only in sense ' husband '), 
^L j'dnyur, sdkkyur, from the i- stems pdti-, ' lord,' j'dni-, ' wife,' sdkki-, 
^H 'friend.' 
^H The necessities of use in each particular language are con- 



' C£. Wackernage], Philol. Anicigcr, XVI. 71. 
' Cf. Wicketnieel, Kuhn's Zeiischr, XXV. sig. 



12 ANALOGY : 

tinually forming new groups whose extent and relations are 
determined in each case by the |)eculiarities of the inherited 
material. Thus Gr. 'ifiai. (Skr. \/<is-) owes its spiritus asper to 
the fortuity of its use as perfect to the present efo/iat (= sedio- 
mat). Gr, ifiov has its e- from its close relation to eyoi ; and the 
modern Greek second personal pronoun eav, 'thou,' seems to 
have its e- from association with ir/ai, ' I' The posscssives mine, 
thine, beside my, thy, complete their series (from the time of the 
thirteenth century) by the formation of hisn, yourn. beside his, 
your. So myself beside my, yourself beside^cwr, ourselves beside 
our, induce the formation of a hisself beside his. The French 
series mtett, ticn. sien, by a similar process replaces the O. Fr. 
mien, tuen, sueit ; so Lat. tidi {Skr, ttibhyam), j/ii beside mihi. 

Some peculiarity in the form of a class-name may be extended 
to individual or proper names of members of the class ; thus, 
Germ. Hintz, Miets, seem to have the -ts of kats{e) ; Hints is 
a "koseform" ai Hetnrich, while Mictz is presumably onomato- 
poetic in origin (cf. mimi, miau, etc.). 



III. Likeness of Functioii and Diversity of Form. — Words 
differing inform are reduced to groups upon 
the basis of likeness of futiction, i. e. of like- 
ness of use in the economy of the sentence 
and for the expression of like modifications 
of thought. 

This grouping manifests itself in changes of outward form. It 
applies to like cases of different nouns, like moods and tenses 
of different verbs, etc., and corresponds nearly to Paul's cate- 
gory of the " formale Umbildungen"'^ This class of groupings 
resembles closely, in the theory of the present proposed classi- 
fication, the preceding class (II.), but practically differs from 
it, in that the present grouping pertains to the capacity of the 
word for expressing, by some portion of its phonetic substance, a 
modification of the idea attaching to the body of the word, a 



> Paul und Brauiie's bcilitige zur Geschichle der dcatschcn Sprachi 
r, VI. 7 ff. i Paul, Ptincipien der Sprachgeschichle, "103 (t. 
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THE SCOPE OF ITS APPLICATION. 13 

for indicating thus a relation which the word bears to the entire 
thought embodied in the sentence. In the inflectional languages 
this indication of relation is distinctly associated, by the lin- 
guistic consciousness, with some portion or element of the single 
word ; in languages of analytic structure it is associated with 
the separate words expressive of relation, and the phenomena of 
changes in form involved are by an entirely superficial classifica- 
tion relegated to the field of syntax. 

The action of analogy in this entire class of cases tends toward 
the unification of the grammatical system and the simplification 
of the mechanism of speech, or what we may designate as the 
articulating mechanism of speech. 

A. Like cases from different stems. — From the great 
mass of possible illustrative matter, but a few examples need be 
selected. The genitive ending -s in English, which is actually 
at home only in the o-stcms, has by transfer come to be recog- 
nized as the almost universal sign of the genitive case ; cf. lady's 
maid, bride's cake; the genit. -s is at home in the German tages, 
•wolfcs, but is a restoration by analogy in des voters (M. H. G. 
des vater). The genitive ending -ov of masculine li-stems in 
Attic Greek {cf, vmvlov) is a transfer from the masculine o-stems 
where it finds its legitimate explanation in an original -osio. 
The umlaut, as mark of the plural in German, had its place 
originally in the i-stems, gasl, gdstc, but has been extended far 
beyond these limits ; wo//, wijlfe; bruder, briider. The Engl. 
its appears in the language, from Shakespeare's time on. as a 
newly formed genitive to it, after the relation of his to he. 

Likeness of external form in ■some part of the inflectional sys- 
tem served often as a medium for bringing into greater efficacy 
the grouping by likeness of function, i. e. the concurrence of 
form and function expressed in one part of the system suggests 
such concurrence for another part. In that S'OKpdTrj'i was easily 
grouped with forms of the rf-declension like 0ou«ySiSi;?, TIeprrjji 
t. T. X., the accusative SaytptiTTi was in Attic frequently changed 
to Sancpdrtji' ; so 'A\Kap.iv7)v, UoXvffiicrjv k. t. X, Similar 
metaplasms " arc Olhi-wovv, rpiTrovi-; ^eXriova beside (SeXWu 
(= -oaa) : sendti beside sendtiis, domu beside domo, etc. 

Most of the cases of complete transfer from one inflectional 



system to another must, furthermore, be classed under the head 
of that grouping by likeness of function which is mediated by 
likeness of form in some part of the two systems involved ; 
e. g, the adjective Chinese used substantively has the same form 
in singular and plural: 'a Ckinesel 'the Chinese' (vulgarly pro- 
nounced chaintz). As the form is, however, commonly used as 
plural, the analogy of trees, seas, keys, etc., led to associating the 
notion of plurality with the final sibilant, and caused the singular 
Chinese to be grouped with the singulars tree, sea, key, etc., with 
the result that the new form 'Chinee' was developed ; or, in other 
words, after the analogy of tree : trees, sea : seas,^ Chinee is formed 
to Chinese. Similar are the sailor terms Maltee, Porttigce. So 
cherry (O, Fr, cerise) is formed as a new singular to cherries ; pea 
(O. Fr. pets) to pease {peas) ; riddle (O- E. rtedels) to riddles ; 
"shay" lo c/iaise. In vulgar Latin, neuter plurals in -a of the 
second declension with collective signification came by the oppo- 
site process to be regarded as singulars of the first declension ; 
cf. arvia, Fr. Carme, f „ Span, arma, f. ; claustra, Ital. chiostra, i. ; 
festa, Fr. la file ; gattdia, Fr. lajoie; folia, \\.3\. fcglia, i., Fr. /a 
fciiille. The Fr. la bible. Germ, die bibel, is Lat. biblia, Gr. t4 
fiiffKia. Analogous is the employment of the old plural truce 
as a singular, and the formation of a new plural truces. The 
German thiir, f., is derived from the O. H. G. turi, which was 
a plural, used of the double doors (cf. Lat./orw). 

Greek \ea>v is an old tt-stem (cf. Lat. leOn-is and the Gr. fem. 
\miva ^ "XeFitta.) \ but the likeness in nominative with the 
«r-stems, ^ipwv, yipwv. switched it off on to the track of ^ipov- 
TOS, yepoirro'i, etc., producing Xt'tdf XeoyTos- XiouTa, ic. t. X, The 
gradual extension^ of the K-declension in Sanskrit and in the 
Germanic languages presents the most striking class of phe- 
nomena that could be presented under this category. 

The Germanic and Keltic languages point to a word for hortt, 
which was originally an o-s,x.em, not an »-stem, and the Lat. 
accus. comum retains a trace of this ; the word, however, passed 

' Cf. Fry, Transactions of the Philolog, Soc (London), 1873-74, pp. 153-259- 
' Cf. OBthoff, Forschungeo. 11. :6 ft. ; Paul. Paul und Br. Ecilrage, III. i S, ; 

Hanuaz, Das allmaligc Umsichgrcifcn dcr n-Declination im Altind., WJen, 1SS5; 

Kahtc, Zui EntwickeluDg der coDSonautischen Decimation im Germ., Berlin, 1SS7. 
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over into the w-declension ' because itwas much used in the dual, 
and the dual genitive comiis {= 'cornous =: Skr. -os) coincided 
with the genit. sing, of the «-declension {-iis=^-ui's). 

B. Like moods, like tenses, etc., of the verb from 
different stems. — The same impulse which has led the child, 
by recognition of the preterite -rf, as a convenient tense-sign, to 
say " I scid it," "I know d it," has caused the "weak" con- 
jugation in all the Germanic languages to gradually encroach 
upon the old ablaut system inherited from the Indo-European 
mother-speech. The older sno-w, snrw ; sleep, sl^ ; weep, w?p 
have been replaced in the cultivated idiom by snow, snowed; 
sleep, slept; weep, wept; — shape, shope, and sivell, swoll, by 
shaped, swelled. Examples of the opposite tendency are not 
lacking; e. g., in German, yW/f for fragtc, after analogy of trug, 
schliig, etc., pries for preiste (Luther), after the analogy of blieb, 
mied, etc. In English the vulgar think, thunk, follows drink, 
drunk, etc. 

The category of the Latin participles in -iitus, which in classical 
Latin had its place beside perfects in -wj only, as iribui : tributus, 
: minutus, was, later, as the Romance languages testify, 
extended much beyond these limits. Italian veduto, Fr. vu, 
point to a vulgar Lat. vidutus : Ital. venuto, Fr. venu, to a venu- 
Ital. aviito, Fr. cti, to habiltus; Ital. valuta, Fr. voulu, to a 
vahltus, etc. The older forms survive only in words which have 
been removed from the stress of the system and isolated by a 
special substantive use. as Fr. dette^ Lat. debita, whereas {/j2 = 
debfitus ; so vente = vendtta, but veiidu ^= veiidfitus. 

In Greek the subjunctive mood sign in those tenses whose 
indicative was formed without " connecting vowel " was origin- 
ally a short vowel (-J-, -?■) ; so Homer has subjunc. X-o-ftev beside 
indie, (-/tei-; subjunc. Bw-o-fioi beside the " unthematic " aor. 
i-^tjiT-aftev {^^ *e-0tla--fiep or /-bmsmmen). The analogy 
of the "thematic" conjugation led. however, to the universal 
introduction of the long vowels -m-, -»)- ; Tw^ifi', XtJo-jjre. 

The French inchoative suffix -iss-, which appears in the 
present of many verbs, was introduced into Middle English as 
■ishe, and is historically justifiable in forms like finish, languish, 
Duiiekson, O. A., Zut alliul. Worllarichung und Foimcnlchre, S. 4 t. 
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nourish, etc., but is the result of analogical extension in othwi 
like />ul)/is/i {fiiblicr), diminish {dimiimcr). 

The Indo-European personal ending -mi had its place origin 
ally only in ■' unthematic" verbs, but in Sanskrit is extended U 
all verbs ; cf. dMrdmi in contrast to ^epw. A similar extension 
of its use appears in the Lesbic dialect, where forms like if>t\i]fi 
((^(Xew), BoKifiaffii (SoKt^dtr)), TifLaifti are found. 

The Greek imperfect ^PV^ 's the result of the contraction o 
the noun xPV with ^c; but expijv is due to the extension of thi 
use of the augment beyond its proper sphere. 

Here belong also the cases of transfer from one conjugational 
class to another, which are analogous to those like the transfer 
oi dotttus from the t>-stems to the «-stems, and of Skr. pad from 
the conson. stems to the a-stems. The old reduplicat: 
verb, Skr. dddhdmi, dddhasi, dddhdti (ji6'r]fu, Ti'Orft, riBiiai'). is 
by the obscuring in Skr. of original differences of vowel-quality, 
and by the extension of the personal ending -mi to the " the- 
matic" verbs, brought into partial parallelism with the systeni 
bhdrdmi, bhdrasi. bhdrati, and in the Vedas appear beside the 
older forms occasional new forms, dddhasi, dddhati. Tlshthami 
(Gr. ItjiafiC) passes over, however, pennatimtly into the new 
system ; &o pibdmi ' drink,' jighnUni ' smell.' The reason why 
these latter three are more strongly attracted to ihe " thematic " 
system lies undoubtedly in the concealment of their reduplicating 
character by the changes in the reduplicating syllables, ii-,ji; 
pi-. The tie to the reduplicating class was thus weakened. 

It is an analogous process when the Latin introduces fugire, 
fugio hcs,\6ii fug?re :fugio, and saptre : sapio beside sapSre:sapio, 
and when the Romance languages use the anomalous velle, posse, 
and esse in the fashionable form of volere} potlre, and essSre, and 
fffgi- P^^P^S^' tetigi in the form oi frangsi? pttngsi, tangsi. 

The simplification of the inflectional apparatus of a language 
may also take place through a " contamination " of two inflec- 
tional varieties ; thus, the Rhodian infinitives in -ixtiv, as avade- 
fieip, etir{fieiv, etc., are confusions of the two common types in 
-fief and -etp. Cf. N. H. G. Fritzcns, Mariens, with older Fritsen 
Marten; sui>erlatives like Germ, letzteste, Late Lat. extremissi- 
1 Di€z. Giamm. =11. 141 i. ' Diea. Ciamro. Hi. 13S, 
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mus, nti'iii/iissimus, etc.; Greek comparatives like xepeidrepos 

and apeiiiTtpo^. 

Loan-words, especially verbs, assume the inflectional cut of 
the languages borrowing them ; cf. Mod. Fr, stopper, ' to stop ; ' 
Mod. Germ, gdnlen'iewt. ' interviewed ' (i. e. by a reporter). 

C. Levelling in the formation of compounds. — It is 
the tendency to establish a normalized method of connecting the 
constituent elements of a compound. The s in daysman, birdsnest, 
Thursday, etc, is old ; not that in doomsday, O, E. ddmdtsg, nor 
in herdsman, M. E. herdeman. The j in Germ. Regicntngsrath, 
Ceburlstag, Freiheitslisbe is derived from compounds whose prior 
constituent admits of a genitive in -s, as Sonntagskleid, Wirths- 
/tans, etc. So in Greek the predominance of the o-stems asserts 
itself in compounds like rifiotcparia (t(/xiJ), irarpoKTovo^ (irarp-'), 
•raihoTpi^jj^ (ttqiS-). TrecTUTrous (for TreyreVouc) and k^airovi 
follow the analogy of others whose prior member is eTrrd, SUa 
or eVeea. The -/- in Fr. y a-t-il and va-t-il is extended by analogy 
to cases like voild-Uil. In a similar way the verbal complement, 
vulg. Engl, drather (pron. driither) in expressions like Wouldn't 
yeu d'ratherf is abstracted from others like I'd rather not (pron. 
"I drnthcr"). 

The action of analogy in words of like function shows itself 
either in the addition or in the modification of those vocal ele- 
ments of expression, to which the modification of idea involved 
in the expression of relation is felt to be attached. Cf. TratSo- 
for TTtttS- and ti/mo- for Tifia-. 

D. Origin and extension of suffixes. — The question of 
the origin of suffixes is one of the cloudiest chapters of compara- 
tive grammar. Some sufExcs are known to be developments out 
of the final members of compounds, and this development' takes 
place whenever the prior member remains etymologicaljy distinct, 
while the final member both loses its connection with the simple 
word, and appears in a number of compound words in like func- 
tion. Cf, the sufRx, Engl, -hood, -head. Germ, -/leit, in /rei- 
heit, gottheit, Gothic haidits, 'manner,' 'character,' Skr. kelus, 
' appearance,' ' form.' These suffixes once formed, be it in this 
or in other ways, are (i) extended by analogy to formations 

' Paol, Prindpien dcr Spraciigcsch., "177. 
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where they do not legitimately belong, and (2) are lengthened fa 
the false division of words in which they oc 

(i) The French fi^remeiit can be properly referred back to 
Latin_/irfl mente, but scarcely Hcemmeiit to *recente metite. The 
Germanic suffix -y'ls, in place in English mighty, but is analogi- 
cally extended to Romance words, as in noisy, easy. So the 
Romance suffix -able in agreeable, probable, passes to Germanic, 
words like lovable, readable, and even to Intransitive stems, as 
in reliable, laughable, objectionable^ which resist an analysis 
into ' able to be relied,' etc. Purists object in vain to such 
formations. 

The word lemonade (Fr. limonade, Ital, limonata), placed 
beside the simplex lemon, suggests the suffix -ade, which is more 
or less jocosely applied in the formation of the new terms 
orangeade, fruitade, etc. 

(2) Suffix growth or extension. Egoism, O. Fr, egoisnt4 
becomes egotism by the analogy of words like despotism, nepot' 
ism, patriotism, despotism, whose pronunciation admits of the 
division despot-tism, etc. In the same way tobacconist for tobac~ 
coist follows pianist, machinist, etc. 

The O. \\. G. suffix -dri appended to «-stems developed in like 
manner, and by influence of verbs in -iridn, into -ntiri. Hence 
we have schuldner beside sehuld (O. H. G. sculdindri : sculd), 
harfner beside harfe. 

The Gothic suffix -assus appended to «-stems, as gud/inassus, 
' priesthood ' (_gudjm3n, ' to perform the office of priest '), gudja, 
gudjin-, 'priest'; blStinassus, 'service,' bldtan, 'to reverence,' — 
gave the impulse to the development of a suffix -inassus; in 
like manner the English suffix -ness was developed. 

German verbs in -igen are originally derived from adjectives 
in -ig: cf. einigen (einig), muthigen (ntuthig), but reinigcn con- 
tains an actual suffix -igett, and is derived from rein, not *reinig ; 
so kuldigen, beleidigen, befriedigen. 

One of the earliest attempts to apply this method of explanation 

to the development of the suffixes in the classical languages was 

made by Ascoli in Curtius's Sludien, IX. 339 £f. (1876). He 

explained the suffix -TaTo? as having its origin in rphaToi;, which, 

J They are reaJly derivalives from the veihs refy on, laugh at, object lo. 
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like 6yh6aTo<: beside crySoo?, had been formed from rfuVo? by the 
analogy of evaro-i, ge'itaxo';. In comparison with the many forms 
lilte TpiTTov^, TptwXov'i, it divided naturally into Tpi-Tajo^. This 
i the only plausible explanation yet offered of this distinctively 
Greek suffix. It is a natural tendency of language to divide an 
obscurely constructed word, so that, if possible, one of its ele- 
ments may seem to make sense. 



IV. Contrast of Slgniflcatioi) and Partial Iiikeiies* of Fonn. — Words 
of contrasted signification and of partly similar 
form are grouped in couplets, and a further ap- 
proximation in the outward form is the result. 

A convenient illustration of this phenomenon is offered by the 
English female for '/emi'l (= Fr. fmndle'), which has assumed 
the easy yoke of male. The related or contrasted signification 
tends to change the similarity of form existing in some part of 
the related words into an accord of form. It is here the evident 
tendency of language to associate the contrast in signification with 
definite parts of the words, leaving these parts diverse inform, 
and to associate the relation of signification with other definite 
parts of the same words, leaving these parts identical in form. 
Thus to the consciousness of the user of language the relation 
of signification and use of the two words male ^nAfanale is cen- 
tred in expression upon the syllable male, the contrast of signi- 
fication upon the syllable/f- in the one case, as contrasted with 
the absence of it in the other. 

The Latin word-pair llvis-grSvis has already a likeness of 
form in the final -vis; but, as the Romance languages show,^ the 
vulgar Latin introduced a rhyming of the stem vowel as further 
recognition of the relation, and used l^is-grhiis {= \\?\. greve). 
The relation of use and signification thus became definitely 
associated with the accord of the four final sounds, -ivis, and the 
contrast of signification with the discord of I- and^-. Further 
illustrations of the same activity are the following. Latin 

■ Schuchardt, Vocalismus des Vulgarlaleins, I. 197; Forsler, Rheinisches Mi>- 

im, XXXIII. 396. Cf. in general, Brugmann, Bcrlchiederkonigl. Sachs. CeselUcb., 
phil,-hisi. CI., 1SS3, S, 190 ff. 



meridialis (Gellius) became meridionalis through the influence 
septmtrionatis. O. Lat. imiguli (== nulli) is formed from sin- 
gult, as the late Lat. senexter Q= sinister) from dexter. It is a 

reasonable suggestion of Osthoff's,' that (lel^mv (Ion, ^e^env =s 
*fj.iyuov) follows the pattern of its opposite oKei^tei/. 

The Engl, thither (O. E. \\ider) is derived from the stem p. 
but yields to the influence of its associate hither {O. E. hidcr, stem 
hi-). O. E. ^gper gives Engl, either [cMcr), but O. E. tiAwdcr can 
only yield Engl, ndther, which except in some folk dialects has 
yielded to the pronunciation of its opposite. Gk. oina&ev ii 
derived from o-mBev (cf, leaTovip'), after the analogy of irpovOev. 
The -K- in fitjieeTi- is borrowed from oi/c-eri. Ita]. /iria^ (for 
=/n«f) foWows poseia = hat. /ostea. 

The spiritus asper in i;;ieM (Skr. asmdd-, Lat. nosmet, Aeol. 
Epic d/i/ie'i} is borrowed from the corresponding pronoun of the 
second person, u/iew, in which it represents an original y {Skr. 
yttshmdd), as in ^Trnp =; Yjat. jecur, Skr.j'dirt-, etc. 

Not only are existing forms modified, but new forms may be 
created, in accordance with the principles here discussed. Greek 
ili-TtoZaiv, ' in the way,' seems to have been formed as a counterpart 
to eKTTo&m', in which the use of the genitive with eV is natural,* 

An example of the entire destruction of the contrasted term 
in the attempt at levelling is offered in the decline of the old Ger- 
man masculine schwaher, ' father-in-law ' (=; Goth, swaihra, Skr. 
^•dfura-, Lat. soeer, Gk. eicvpo^, originally "eArupos), before the 
rising star of schwiegcr, schwiegermutter, 'mother-in-law' (Lat, 
soents, Skr. (i<a(rti-, etc.). For schwaher has now been substi- 
tuted a compound, schwiega-valer, whose first component is 
really the old designation for ' mother-in-law.' This phenome- 
non has led Klugc to surmise for the older Germanic conditions 
a predominating influence of the mother-in-law in the adminis- 
tration of the matrimonial relations. Gk. 'exvpov (:=Skr. fi'rf- 
fura-, original Germ, swt'h{u)ros) in analogous fashion yields 
its accent to iicvpd. Similarly eralpot; {for eTapo^, Horn.) is 
formed after the pattern of eralpa (for 'hapca). 

' Osthoff, Jen, LiteralnriciCg., 187S, Art. 476; Geschichte d. Perf. 449 Anm. 
3 Osthoff, Morph. Unteri.. II. 35. 

* Another explanation, according lo which -woSin is a dual fonn, is offered bf 
Thurne}'scTi, Kuhn's Zeilschr., XXVII. 177. 
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. lAkeaeaa of Bignlflcatioa aad Partial Likeaesa of Form. — 

Words whose stems have a like signification 
and are similar but not like in form are 
grouped together upon the basis both of 
meaning and form, and a levelling of the 
form of the stems is the result. 

This is the most widely extended and most generally recog- 
nized of the methods of word-grouping, and corresponds to 
Paul's category of the " stoffiiche Ausgleichungen'' To it is 
chiefly due the unity and so-called regularity of the inflections 
of single words. The groupings on the basis of likeness of 
function (Class III.) tend to simplify the articulating mechan- 
of words ; those here considered, to simplify the denoting 
substance. 

A. Levelling between different cases of like stems. 

■ From peculiarities of accent or of other phonetic conditions, 
a diversity in the form of the stem grows up among the various 
case forms, — e. g., Gk. Trarijp, tta-rpo^, -rraripa; and it is in the 
direction of eliminating this useless diversity that the levelling 
activity operates. This elimination of diversity generally takes 
place through the extension of one of the forms of the stem to 
other cases than those in which it naturally had its place. The 
form most frequently recurring in use, as having the strongest 
hold upon the memory, is most liable to be the favored form in 
the process of levelling. 

The nominative singular is reconstructed from 
the analogy of the other cases- — This is the commonest 
phenomenon, made amply familiar through the well-known prin- 
ciples of development in the Romance languages. Examples 
from the English are scarcely less striking. English wo-stems 
preserve «/ only in the oblique cases; hence yeUoui (O. V..get>/u}, 
fallow (O. 'E./ealii), callow (O. E. calu), represent in their form 
the oblique cases. So pillow, arrow, skadott: beside shade; 
meadow beside mead. The « in heaven, seiien, is from the 
oblique cases. The absence of/ in head {heafod) has a like 
explanation (cf, heafde). That the adjective free is not pro- 
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nounced *fry {frai') is due to its derivation from the genitive 
(O. K.freds). The final -e of the old feminines britU; lore, tide, 
tohile, which is now regarded as a sign of the length of the stem 
vowel, is derived also from the oblique cases. The variation 
between ch (auslaut) and h (inlaut), which characterized the 
inflection of a great number of M, H. G, nominatives in -ch {c£. 
still koch, kohcr, kohe ; nach, ndher), has generally been removed 
by a levelling in favor of the oblique cases and other cases with 
endings. Thus the adjective rauh inflected Mj H. G. ruch, riifics; 
but the form in -ch has been largely displaced except in some 
compounds, as rauchwaaren, ' rough-wares,' i, e. ' furs.' 'iiofiok, 
M, H. G. vlocli. Lat, honor, arbor with r from honoretn, etc., 
displace the olAer honos, arbos ; terms survives beside teiior in 
the isolation of its use as adverb-preposition. 

This predominance of the oblique cases over the nominative 
is undoubtedly due to greater frequency of use ; as is confirmed 
by the nature of the phenomena exhibiting the opposite ten- 
dency. Whereas mosl German H-stems carry the h over into 
the nominative,' the names of living acting beings, which, as ex- 
pressing the agent of an action were frequently used in the 
nominative, retain the old nominative form ; cf. galte, knabe, 
erbc, bote, 2euge. riese, ocfisc. Just so in French, contrary to 
the usual course of development, the nominative form is retained 
'\n p&tre =^ pastSr ipaste%ir =^ pastorem), scrur^sSrBr, trattre 
^ traditor, cfiantre = cantor, sire ^= senior, pcintre = *pinctor 
iior pictor),fils ^^filius. etc. The disappearance of the weak 
stem (-//■-) before the strong stems (-T>;p, -tw/j) in the Greek 
nomina agentis is assignable to a like cause. 

The nominative singular influences the other cases. 
— The noun and adjective Germ. 'UL'ert {wcrth) inflected M. H. 
G. wert, -aierdes; but in N. H. G. wcrtcs displaces werdes. Even 
amidst the scanty inflectional material of modern languages we 
find illustrations of this tendency in the influence of the singular I 
upon the plural. The laws of sound demand Engl, ^ok///, plur. 
youths {-ds)\ shelf . shelves, eXc. When forms occur like _yOKpj. 
shelfs, roofs, hoofs, they are due to the analogy of Ihe singular. 
Often both forms live side by side, the older isolated by a special 
' Cf. Behaghel. Gennania, X.\1II. 
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use, the younger showing in its use its closer connection with the 
singular ; as cloths beside clotlus, pennies beside petice, brothers 
beside brethren. 

The formation of the plural in Italian nouns in -co is instruc- 
tive. In Greci, plural of Greco, 'a Greek,' the palatalized c main- 
tains itself against the influence of the guttural of the singular. 
The predominating use of the plural ' Greeks ' would account for 
this ; the adjective, on the other hand, shows a predominance of 
the singular, and forms plural grcchi. Analogous to the case 
of Greci is the maintenance of the strict plural form in amici, 
nemici, Anstriad, and finally asparagi, one of the few words in -go 
which do not form their plurals after the analogy of the singular, 
and which, as used almost exclusively in the plural, forms a 
striking illustration of the principle. The Italian plural of uomo 
should be 'omeni. as ^ is not diphthongized in the antepenulti- 
mate syllable, but it becomes uomini through the inAuence of 
the singular. 

Levelling between the different oblique cases, and 
especially between the different forms of the stem. 
-The Indo-European word for 'dog' inflected k{u)wdn, ace. 
k{u)w6nm, genit. ki4it6s. etc., i. e. with graduated stem. The 
lowest grade, Kvt^, encroached upon the higher in Greek Kvva 
and Kvve'i, while the Latin carried the form of the higher grade 
throughout the entire inflection, canis = ci^dni-} 

The «^-stems, like ^iu?, inflected with gradation of the final 
stem-vowel {-eii-, -a-). The dat, plur. always used the lowest 
grade ; hence we surmise that r/Sein, ■m']-}(eai have displaced 
'")vai, •TT'ixyft by analogy with ^Seo?, TDj^eo";. elc. Similarly 
in the ei-stems iroXto-t is younger than Ionic voXiai, and in the 
1- {on-) stems, which inflected with the gradation, en, on, «, the 
Old Attic and Pindaric ^parrC (='<f>p7j<ri} is older than <f)peiri, 
which latter cannot be explained from '(tipevm'. The -v- of 
ipvo^, appi, apva passed over likewise into the dat. pi. apvam 
(for apd<Ti^apnai). The harmonizing sense of language seeks 
to restore these forms to a system, from which the strict action 
of the laws of sound has dislodged them. The strange parti- 
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cipial datives of the Heraclean tablets, irpaairdvTaaat, etc., re- 
mained a puzzle until Joh. Schmidt ' offered the undoubtedly 
correct explanation. These participles were inflected originally 
with the gradation -o«/-, -«/-, cf. Skr. bhdratitas, bhdratsu ; the 
Greek would inherit ■7vpaij-aouTe<;, dat. -rrpdaaacTa-i {.= -rrpawartTt 
for -ifTtri.). The system was harmonized by the extension of the 
characteristic -ovr-, giving -ouraaai. Similar is the explanation 
of the Latin genitive form jeciitoris, which replaces an older 
*jecinis (cf. Skr. yaknds). 

B. Levelling between the difi'eretit forms for per- 
son and number in the same tense of the verb. 

The common extension of the third singular -s has 
become an undeniable fact of the language in the phrase " says 
L" in which (he -s is evidently felt to be the sign of the present 
tense, as -doi the pret. in said, and the proportion is completed : 
said lie: said I :: says he: says I. The inherited Cie,rTa, Jiiege- 
fieugsl-Jlmgt is levelled to fliege-fiiegst-Jiiegl. 

The vowel difference in O. Fr. vois, •ve4ns, is due to the 
accentual difference between Lat. vidcs, vidimus ; but Mod. Fr. 
levels to vois, voyons : so crois, croyons, for O. Fr. crots, creons ; 
the opposite in Itve, levons, for Heve, levotis ; parle. parlous, for 
parole, parlous : aimc, aimaris, for aim, amo/is (cf. main, /aim). 

The same conditions of Indo-European accentuation which pro- 
duced the differentiation between olSa, iSp.ev (for ' fIB/jAv) CAUsed 
in the Germanic dialects the notable difference between the pret. 
sing, and phir. ; first, in the vowel form, and, secondly, through 
the action of " Verner's law " in the consonant form. Traces 
remain in Engl- was, were; Germ, ward, warden {*wurte») ; 
Weiss, wissen. etc. ; but the discrepancy has been mostly eliminated | 
by the levelling process. Though the English retains was and 
the Swiss was, the Modern German has levelled to war, and 
many English and American dialects use '/ wor, he zoor ;' in 
fact, our common / want {wornt) rests upon wor not. and is not 
to be connected with wasn't. The pret. Ich beiss — wir bissen 
(Luther) has been levelled to biss — bissen to avoid concurrence 
with the pres. Ich beiss. So O. H. G. sneid — snitutn to N. H. G. 
' Kuhn'sZeiCschr. XXV. 590-592. 
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f schnitt — schnittm} N. H. G. sah — sakm replaces M. H. G, 
I sack — s&hen, etc. 

C. The levelling between the different parts (tenses, 
etc.) of the same verb is too common to require much 
illustration. Cf. done used as preterite; took, drove used as 
participles. Our pres. burst, O. E. berstan, is derived from the 
preterite; so shed 3.t\A rnii. The Germ, setzen — satste, senken 

- sankte (cf- brannte, sandte) have yielded to setzen — setste, etc. 
So the Greek, which possessed in its reduplicating syllabic a 
iufficient sign of the perfect tense, has gone far in advance of 
the German in obliterating the traces of the ancient ablaut (cf., 
however, BeSopKa, KWko^a, XeXowro, etc.), and has levelled to 
ffi0\e(f>a like ^cTro), 7re7rXe;;^a like irXeKai. 

D. Levelling between derivative and primitive. — 
The primitive influences the derivative. Engl, leafage for *Uav- 
d^^ shows the influence of leaf. The pronunciation of ndtional 
as nalionalis due to the analogy of nation. Many adjectives in 
-able, as excitable, dethtablc, agreeable, etc., resist the tendency 
to accent the first syllable through the influence of oxytone 
verbs with which ihcy stand in close connection, as excite, detest, 
agn'e; cf. chastisement beside chdstiscment. 

We often hear threble for treble, — doubtless through influence 
of the cardinal three. The Latin nonaginta should give a Romance 
ttonanta; but the novem develops novanta (Ital.). after the ratio 
of cinque to cinquanta, etc. The regular pronunciation of the 
adjective in -ian derived from the name Christ is Christian; a 
closer connection with the primitive is sought in Christian, 
which lives in a special use beside the original form. In the 
same way the anomalous long vowels (dtphth.) in fountain, 
mountain, county may be^ referable to the monosyllables _/!?««/, 
mount, count. 

The German adjective to gold survives only in the isolated 
gulden, while golden is a " Neubildung." Antzmrt is reshaped by 
wort from the M, H. G. antwurte. The adverbs to German ad- 

Ccs in -Ja have nearly all assumed the umlauted form of their 
tives ; but scfion and fast remain beside schiin and fest. So 
: 



' Cf. Brindr. Grimmar of the Gtrman Language, 55 460 ff. 

' Goeders. Zur Analogiebildungen im Millel- und Neuenglifchcn, p. 33. 
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the derivative nouns schonheit and kUhnheil receive the nroli 
of the adjectives ; but bosheit, by its slight removal in signifi< 
tion, rescues its original form. 

Instances of the reverse direction of influence are less com- 
mon ; but the cardinal numerals are sometimes influenced by the 
ordinals (cf. Lesb. Tre/i7re from Tre/iTTTo?). and cases like that of 
vutg. Engl.yHr (for__;^r) from farllier, and pdtron for patron, bjR 
influence oi pdtrottage, p&tronise, etc., are not without parallel. \ 

Levelling between two different derivatives from the same root 
differs not at all in principle from the cases considered. The 
Saxon-German form mehrst used instead of meist represents an 
easy submission to the influence cAmehr, and is easily explicable 
in a dialect which pronounces meist as mecst. 

Oftentimes in languages like the English, whose vocabulary 
derived from various sources, stems originally like, and with like 
signification, but, owing to difference of derivation, with some- 
what divergent form, appear side by side. The likeness in the 
signification of the stems and the similarity of the form consti- 
tute a basis for a grouping of these words, which often results in 
a modification of the form of one or the other. The phenomena 
cannot be referred entirely to learned reflection, as is generally 
done ; they are largely products of unconscious comparison, even 
though it be unconscious pedantry. 

Cf. merchant replacing M. E. marchaunt through the influ- 
ence of mercator, etc. ; vicinage for voisinage after the likeness 
of vicinity and other derivatives of vicinus ; foliage from Fr. 
fenillage through influence of foliate, etc. ; fault for Chaucer's 
faute from derivatives of fallcre ; assault for M, E. assaute from 
derivatives of assilire. The modem English form throne for 
M. E. trone seems to reflect the Gr. dpovo^. 1 

Grammar ^nd cellar for M. E. grammere and celUrmxy invoIvQ 
merely graphic reflections of the adjectives in -arius. The Fr. 
feintre contains the Lat. pictor reshaped by the influence of 
pinctus. Span, estrella for *estella {= Lat. stella) has its -r- from 
astro {— Latin astrum). 

I 

Under the five main categories which have been thus fap 
established, ai)d discussed may be classified nearly, if not quite; 
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■ THE SCOPE OF ITS APPLICATION. 

adl, the phenomena usually associated with the action of analogy. 
The classification of the phenomena has been made upon the basis 
of the psychological activities which produce the various group- 
ings of the material of language ; given the groups, the modifica- 
tions of form follow as natural, though to be sure not necessary, 
iltants. It is by no means to be presumed that every psycho- 
logical grouping always necessitates a correspondent modifica- 
tion of forms. In the first class or category the grouping was" 
suggested by the specific accord, in the second class by the 
general accord of signification. In both these classes no like- 
ness or resemblance of form played any part in suggesting or 
lending impulse to the grouping. In the third class the group- 
ing was suggested by the likeness of function of elements 
grouped ; but we saw that resemblance of form in other parts 
of the inflectional systems involved often assisted in consum- 
mating the establishment of the groups. In classes four and 
ive both relation of signification and resemblance of form were 
potent in suggesting the formation of the groups. Nowhere, 
towever, does mere resemblance of form avail to 
Iring words nearer together in form. The interven- 
tion of some similarity of signification, real or supposed, is 
always essential to the establishment of a grouping which shall 
be effective in the modification of form. Upon this discrimina- 
tion too great stress cannot be laid. 

It is, however, possible — is, in fact, one of the commonest 
phenomena of language history — that a resemblance of form 
should deceptively suggest a possible relation or likeness 
of signification, and that upon the basis of this suggestion a 
meaning should be attached to or read into the form which 
properly does not belong to it ; a grouping according to sup- 
posed signification can then be made, which may result in 
modifications of form. Here belong the phenomena ordinarily 
considered under the head of "folk-etymologies"' or"pop- 
tilar etymologies." 

Andresen, Ueber deutsche Volksctymnlogie, Vicrte Auflage, Hcilbronn, 1883: 
Palmer, Folk Etymology, London, 1S82: Forslemann. Kuhn's Zoitscbr. I. I ff, ; 
XXIII. 375 ff. ; ■VVcise, Bezrenberger's Heitr. V. 63 ff. ; Zeitschr. far Volkerpsy- 
thologie, XII. 203 ft ; Dossius, Beii«iibtrgcr"t Beiir. II. 38Sff.; III. 87; V!. 130; 
Foy, Lautaystcm der griech. VulgiraprachB, 119 f. 
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These phenomena have been fully discussed ia special trea- 
tises, and in their general bearings are well understood ; it only 
remains here to outline a classification of them which shall co- 
ordinate itself with and complete the system developed above. 
We therefore propose to consider them under three heads 
(i) Resemblance of form suggests a possible resemblance of 
signification ; (2) Resemblance of form suggests a possible rela- 
' tion of function ; (3) Likeness of form suggests a possible like- 
ness of signification. 



VI. Resemblance of Form snggeats a Possible Resemblance < 
Likeness of Slgtilficatioa. 

Old English brydgiima, ' the bride's man, bridegroom ' (c£ 
Golh. gwna, ' man,' = Lat. homo), would regularly become Mod.. 
Engl. 'bridegoBtH ; but the resemblance of the second component 
to groom suggests likeness of signification, and the form is. 
changed to correspond. In its tendency to create unity, to re- 
place complexity with simplicity, to set up groups in the place- 
of monadic forms, the mind virtually attempts to associate lib 
word-symbols with like ideas, or like parts of words with like 
modifications of ideas. The particular set of cases in hand con- 
cerns words or parts of words which the mind does not under- 
stand, and for which it seeks a relation, — which it seeks aa 
unknown to group with the known. " Man," says Palmer, ' 
an etymologizing animal ; he abhors the vacuum of an unmean- 
ing word," 

For further illustration, cf . Germ, beisfiiel for beispel {spel, ' story,, 
narrative, fable;' cf. Engl, gospel) through association with spitl^ 
' play ; ' Engl, belfry, the first syllable of which had originally 00!" 
connection with bell; O. Fr. berfroi, M. H. G. bercvrtt, ' watch-, 
tower.' Jerusalem becomes in Gr. '■lepoaoXvtui, from supposed 
connection with Up6^, ' holy,' and in Catalan Gesusalem, with 
reference to the name yesus. 
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VII- ReBemblance of Form suggests a PossiblB Likeneea of Function. 

Elements of words like prefixes and suffixes are felt to have a 
^finite use in the economy of expression, and parts of words 
rhich as unusual or as ordinarily conveying no definite idea in 
jthemselves cannot be classified and understood are often falsely 
identified by the mind with similar elements which are familiar 
Bud to which definite notions attach. The mind proceeds with 
the best of intentions to rescue these elements from their condi- 
tion as mere phonetic rubbish and to assign ihem a use. Here 
■gain the mind seeks unity. The inherited diversities of speech 
are an encumbrance. Language sacrifices the rare and anoma- 
lous to common types and prevailing systems. 

The English language, on account of the great variety of its 
tonstituent material, is peculiarly subject to analogical changes' 
of the kind to be here presented. 

Change in the endings of words. — French ptaisir cx- 
ifaanges what would be in English an anomalous ending for the 
)mmon ending of fneasttre, nature, picture, and becomes pleas- 
re; so treasure, from M. E. tresour ; tardy, O. F. tardif, la!&i 
ito the scheme of guilty^ weary, etc. ; surgery, O. F. cirurgie, 
Ifould appear as "sirurgy, but accepts the modish cut of sorcery, 
^every, etc. ; *reprimend (Lat. -endus') becomes reprimand, like 
Vmmartd, demand; O. F. saucisse would give an entirely anoma- 
us noun-form *sausisli, but the common noun-ending -age {cour- 
y, visage, etc ) is assumed ; syllable for O. F. sillabe assumes the 
irevailing ending of words like parable, constable, etc. The 
>nimon " vulgar" pronunciation of sudden as " suddenl" is due 
I the analogy of forms like recent, absent, decent, etc. ; "janders " 
a jaundice rhymes with glanders, etc. 

The Ital. laico, ' member of the laity,' became in the language 
if the people ladico, assuming the common ending of stadico, etc. 
Lat, afbitus becomes Ital. gomito, because -obiio is an unfamiliar 
iding. 

Change in the initial portion of words. — In Eng- 

ih the inherited prefix cti- is often changed to in- through the 

' Goeders, Zur Analogicbilduag im MiUel- und NcueoElischen, i-j ff. 
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influence of new-coming Latin words ; as, enqitirei^. E. etiqttereti^ 
to inquire, encline (M. E. encUneti) to incline. The older formB 
are entirely displaced in some words, as inspire, intend. Simi- 
larly racoHHt (O. Fr. raconter) becomes recount; rafine{Yx. raf- 
fitter) refine ; tapeal {O. Fr. rapekr) repeal. M. E. avaunlage {= 
Fr. avantage, a- -^^ ab) ■^zc&px.& the analogy of words begiDninj 
with ad-, and becomes advantage. 



VIII. ZilkeneBH of Form auggBstB a Foulble Likeneas of Slgolfioatlon, 

This, the simplest, but yet the subtlest form of folk-etynaology, 
involves, of course, no change of form, but only a shifting of the 
sense of signification, or the introduction of signification into 
elements to which heretofore no signification had been attached. 
Inasmuch as the form remains unchanged, the investigator has 
no way of detecting the shifting of the sense of signification 
except by testing his own individual sense of the signification, 
or inquiring of others, or observing how this sense is betrayei^ 
be it through the orthography, or through the connection iu 
which the given word is used. 

The German words wahnsinn and wahnwits, ' madness,' are 
compounded of the adjective wan 'empty' (Goth, zoans, 'want' 
ing,' Skr. Und'), now out of use. The orthography shows that 
it has been replaced in the popular feeling by the substantive 
wa/iH, ' delusion." The spelling of the word Geneva as a name 
for gin (cf. Dixich j'enever) shows a false association with the city 
name. Only our own sense of signification, however, or an occa- 
sional use in a tell-tale context, betrays that the word incetitivt 
is now thought of as something that inflames (cf. incendiary, i»- 
cendere) \ whereas the historical meaning of incentivus is ' what 
strikes the note' (incinere) ; cutlet (Fr. cStelette, ' a little rib,' Lat. 
costa) and cutler (Fr. coutelier, cf. LaL culCellus, ' knife ') are surely, 
associated in the folk- consciousness with the verb to cut. 
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PROPORTIONAL OR RELATIVE ANALOGY. 

Allusion to the workings of analogy under tlie schema of a 
proportion has in the interest of simplicity of arrangement been 
thus far made only incidentally, but should actually enter into 
consideration in the great majority of the cases alluded to. 
Language seeks not alone to establish parallel series, but 
also cross series, and looks for harmony along both axes 
of arrangement. 

Thus the correct explanation of the disputed personal endings 
in ifiepeK, ipepet, will never be found by a consideration of this 
inflectional row alone, but must be considered in the light of the 
suspicious harmony of present indicative -e(?, -et ; optative -ok, 
-oi; subjunctive -t}^, -jj ,■ imperfect indicative -e?, -e. The Latin 
subjunctive legamim is of course a later formation on the type 
of legimirti, originally a present participle ; but the modus of its 
development is made clear only from a consideration of the pro- 
portional scheme, legimur: legimini \: legamur : legamini. 

The optative plural forms in later Attic having -iij as a mood- 
sign, as So'ii]-tLev, ivSe-ir]-T€, etc., may be similarly explained 
from the concurrent action of double series. The "thematic" 
verbs use -i- alone as a mood-sign in both singular and plural; 
^ipo-i-fit, (f>£po-i-<;, ^epo-i-/j,et', <t>epo-i-Te. The " unthematic " verbs, 
on the other hand, used originally -ijj- as a mood-sign in the 
three persons of the active singular, and -t- in the plural and 
dual; thus the unvarying Homeric usage is: So-Itj-v, So-i'i?-''.' 
So-i-fiev, 8o-t-Te. The uniformity of the thematic inflection, how- 
ever, produces in the later Attic a like uniformity of the unthe- 
matic according to the proportion, -(- :-(-:: -n;- : -trf-, or 0ep<M-s : 
ipepo-irT€ : : Bo-ir]-i : Bo-lti-^e (for So-t-re). 

The vulgar Lat. habulus (Ital. avitto). vmdutits (Ital. venduto), 
etc., developed in the proportion, tribui : tribiit»i and staiui: 
statutus and rui : riitus : : httbui : habuttts (for habftiis), etc. 

German adjectives ending in -ig are derived from nomina 
actionis, whose relation to the verb, however, is so intimate 
that the adjectives become unconsciously associated with the 
verbs, as slrettig, from strdl, becomes associated with sireiteH, 



and new adjectives are derived apparently from verbs; thus 
streitm : streitig : : wackeln : wackdig, though no such noun as 
^wackil exists. 

As early as 1867, Whitney, in his Language and the Study of 
Language, made use of a proportional schema in explaining the 
encroachment of the past participle upon the preterite; as / 
gained is to / have gained, and / dealt to / have dealt, so is / 
sung (for / sang) to / have sung. 

The confusion of the present tense formation in Modern Greek, 
particularly noticeable with the Ancient Greek presents in -ifw, 
-('e>, -WQ), -eta, -ow, has been most convincingly explained by Hat- 
zidakis' from the confusion in the modern pronunciation of the 
various aorists -laa, -vaa, -^aa. Of the four ancient tense- 
systems only the present and aorist now remain. When tfr^ijim 
appears for ■<^(f>i^ro it is explained by the relation : — tKpdrriiTa : 
Kparm (pres.) or eTtiJ.t}aa : rtfidi (pres.) : : eift^ipcaa ; ^tj^w (for 
■^t^i'ftii), or again as i^dmuj-a : ^aTTTc'fo) : : efUdvaa : fieffv^m 
instead of fieOvo). Verbs in -oat are never confused with those 
in -aw, -em, etc., because the aor. -^laa admits of no confusion 
with -ijo-a, -to-a, -vaa. 



GRAPHIC ANALOGIES, 

In the foregoing discussion no reference has been made to the 
merely orthographical or graphic analogies, of which the written 
form of our language offers an unfortunately large list of exam- 
ples. It is difficult to determine to what e.xtent the comparisons 
involved were unconsciously made; the general verdict of ped- 
antry with malice aforethought for all cases goes too far. Cf. 
could with I from would a.nd should; scissors, M. E. sisoures with 
SC' from scindere and derivatives ; foreign and sovereign with -g 
from reigtt ; delight with gh after analogy of right, night, light, 
etc. ; island with s from insula ; zuhole (O. E, hAl). whore (O. E. 
h^re"), whoop (M, E. koupen'), with w from words in which silent 
w is etymologically justified (cf who~). 

1 Kuhn's Zeitschr. XXVII. 69 ff. 
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ISOLATED FORMS- 

In view of the systematizing, unifying tendency of language, the 
existence of irregularities as deviations from prevailing schemata 
may be generally accepted as historical survivals, just as a chance 
crook in a city street has escaped the zeal of modern levellers 
and straightcners, and remains a witness to the conveniences or 
necessities of the earliest pathfinders. The pre-eminent value 
of the " isolated forms " for determining, on the one hand, the 
extent and direction of the levelling tendency, and, on the other, 
the character of tlie phonetic laws operating in the given dialect, 
has until quite recently been almost entirely neglected. The 
chapters on the subject in Paul's Principim der Sprachgeschichle 
(first edit. i83o) first put the matter in its right light. 

An " isolated form " is one which has been dislodged from 
-its previous connection with a group; It is a piece of debris 
which the retreating tide-levels have left hanging high and dry 
upon the rocks. The rock upon which the forms have caught 
may be: (i) Isolated position as member of a com- 
pound. — The Germ, ftatidwas not originally an i- stem, hence 
not subject to umlaut in the plural. Its old dative plural, sev- 
ered from all relation to the inflectional system, maintains itself 
still in vorhaitden, ablianden; so the old genitive of schivan in 
schwanengesang. Gr. oco/wi-«Xi)T(i)p and hvo(ia-KK.vTo<i preserve 
the old n- stem of anomn-, while the noun itself has changed 
to a /- stem. 

(2) Position in much-used phrases or proverbial ex- 
pressions. — English /"disappears by phonetic law before cer- 
tain consonants {cf head, woman) ; hence the prepos, o/used as 
a proclitic before these consonants should become o'. The 
analogy of the form before vowels, assisted by the prejudice of 
the schools, etc., seeks to reinstate of in all places ; but still the 
most polite English does not scorn eight o'clock, wUl-o' -the-wisp, 
and scarcely man-o'-war. The preconsonantal form of the Greek 
prepos. ivi > e« maintains its rightful place ; e. g., in the familiar 
phrase' es KopaKin;. In the German proverb " Wie die alten 

> Brugmann, Berichte der konigl. siicha. Gcaellsch., phtlol.-histor. Classe, 1S83, 
p. 187. 
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sungen. So zwitsckem die jungen" the rhyme has efTected the 

preservation of the old preterite plural. The old uninflected 
form of the adjective in the neuter sing, nomin. and accus. is 
preserved in German expressions like ein atider mal, manckmal. 

(3) Isolated use in a special grammatical category. 
— As a noun; Germ, gulden, the name of a coin, is the old 
adjective lo gold, but has been replaced in its adjective use by 
the newly formed golden. Fr. dette represents faithfully the LaL 
debita, but d& the more recent *debittus. 

As an adjective: Germ, bescheiden, 'modest,' is the old, for 
which beschicdcn is the new participle to the infinitive bescheiden, 
and it has obtained its present signification by way of definite," 
' clear,' " sensible,' ' discreet.' The adjective gediegett. ' solid, 
staunch,' preserves a trace of the old consonant variation, which 
gediehefi, the newer participle of gedei/icn, has lost ; so erkoren, 
' elect,' in its relation to kiesen — gekosen. 

As an adverb: the XjAt. pondus, as its root-vowel alone would 
betray, was originally of the o- declension. In becoming a 
neuter of the es- {er-) declension it left its ablative /o«(fo isolated 
by its adverbial use. Lat. partint adv. is the regular accusative 
of the stem parti-, and not partem, which is formed on the 
analogy of the consonant declension. The Greek neuter itav 
(= Trai'T) retains its original short vowel in the adverb ttafLtrav. 
as well as in the compounds avft-itav and irpotrav, while yielding, 
within the strict inflectional system, to the influence of ■ttS? 
(= travTi, TTtti'?). The locative adverb a,yicd<: (= dyKoer' for 
•Ay/cacrt), ' in the arms,' has preserved a trace of the old weak 
stem dyieu- against the levelling influence of the strong stem in 
arficaiv, irfKwvos. The old «- stem of \e<t>v is preserved in the 
feminine Ximva (=: Icim-iS'). 

(4) Isolation by change of signification. — The I. E. 
velar k is in Sanskrit palatalized to c before i; the forms kim, 
ndkis, etc., from the interrogative stem ki-, on account of their 
intimate connection^ with the other interrogative stem ka-, do 
not show palatalization ; the phonetic law has. however, its free 
course in the isolated particle cid, ' even,' ' indeed,' etc. As 
verbs, spat, sc/wti, fest (O. H. G. spdio, scdno, fasto), have their 

1 Cf. Job, Schmidi, Kuhn's Zeitschr.. XXV. 66. 
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umlaut from the corresponding adjectives (O. H. G. sp&ti, scSui, 
Jesii or fasti) ; but the strict phonetical development with free- 
dom from umlaut is permitted in the adverbs sckon, ' already," 
fast, ' almost,' on account of their diverging signification, Sc/ton- 
kcit and kUhnheit have tlie umlaut from the corresponding ad- 
jectives ; but bosficit, with its special force of ' malice,' ' spite,' is 
no longer coextensive in signification with base, and is hence 
alienated from it. Specialization of signification gives us the 
English doublets: brethren (of an order or association), and 
brotliers (by blood) ; elder axiA oldest. 

(5) Isolation of a phonetic element by its appro- 
priation to a new use. — In the PAH phrase' aku-d-eva 
bhayam aim cliambhita-ttvam [with alm-d^'iVx. abh&i\, the 
old third personal ending is preserved by its employment as 
a hiatus check. 

The old neuter suffix -es- oi ^■yevea-oti'^eveo^ ; 'geneses, generis, 
was levelled out of theO. H. G. singular of corresponding nouns, 
as kalp, *kalbires, *kalbire, where it served no purpose, but re- 
tained in the plural ialbiras a convenient sign of the plural, giv- 
ing rise to the extended category of nouns with plurals in -er. 
In the preterites s/arb — starben, half — halfen, the weak form 
of the root {sturbnt) has yielded entirely to the strong ; but it 
survives in the preterite subjunctive, as furnishing a convenient 
discrimination from the present subjunctive. If the strong form 
had been extended to the subjunctive, hdlfe would have been 
identical in sound with the present helfe. 



SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES DEVELOPED IN THE FORE- 
■ GOING DISCUSSION. 

H 1. The operation of analogy in language is in every case ulti- 

H mately conditioned and determined by the natural quest of the 

H mind for unity to replace multiplicitj-, system to replace anoma- 

H lous diversity, and groups to replace monads, 

^^k 2. The office of the psychical factor in the development of 

^H language is therefore the maintenance and re-establishment of 

L 



Kuhn, Bcitragc zur Pali -Gramma tik, S. f>i ; Childera, Dictionary of (he Plli 

Language, s. v. hkavati. 
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the groups which the phonetic laws tend to disrupt,^ and t 

creation of new groups. It aims to eliminate purposeless variety. 
The folk has no use for ihe wealth of form -mate rial which mix- 
ture of dialect and the action of the phonetic laws have pro- 
duced, and with which tradition offers to endow it. 

3. Each case of tlie action of analogy is in its origin the 
product of a single speaking individual, and must appear i 
an independent product of a number of other speakers, or be 
copied by them, before it can become a recognized feature e~ 
the language. 

4. The groups are not formed as a result of reflection or e 
historical investigation, nor are the systems detected and learned 
in the form and order in which they appear in the grammars. 
No one tells the speaker, for instance, that man is the singular, and 
mm the plural ; it is only after the series mati — man's — men has 
been gradually formed into a group by the repeated use of thd 
separate terms that the peculiar and distinctive elements of eacll 
form are ^ unconsciously abstracted, — to form the basis of a sys- 
tem according to which the speaker may shape and adjust new 
material. Many forms of a system may never have been heart^ 
or may have been insufficiently impressed upon the memory, 
and must needs be formed anew by help of the groups. 

5. The psychological grouping takes place in accordance witl 
the tendency to associate likeness of signification with likeness 
of form, and the impulse to the grouping may arise from th« 
likeness of signification or function, or from the resemblance ol 
form, if this be reinforced by accord, affinity, or contrast ( 
signification. 

6. Mere likeness of form cannot serve as a basis for grouping 
I-anguage, on the contrary, reacts against such delusive concord| 
and seeks through differentiation of form to avoid confusion; 
see under No. 15. It is questionable, furthermore, whether men 
contiguity in use ever induces grouping. 

I E. g., (he phonetic laws jiroduce ihe diversity tt/it, (F, irrt, ■{h/v (or 'in 
irri (ar ' fti), faat (or ■oiri), which the different dialects in ditlerent wise seek t 
■implify ; cf. Altic laitir. ual. In the Indo- Europe »n inflection of ihe word " foot,' tb. 
phonetic laws developed four fonns of the stetn, /*/-. fM-./M: fii-\bil], of wbjci 
the German give general application M fed-, the Greek Xo pM-. the Latin to flii^ 

' Grugmann. Zum heuligen Stand der Sprachwlssenschafl, p. Jg. 
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7. The formation of new groups very commonly appears as a 
readjustment of old groups. Changes in the character and use 
of the phonetical material of a language often cause ai form or 
number of forms to be severed from one group ^ and attached 
to another ; as when Sanskrit pAd-am, the accusative of pcul-^ is 
grouped with the like accusatives from a-stems, and the new 
stem pdda- is developed. This phenomenon has been appro- 
priately named by the Germans ** Entgleisung." 

8. Cross-groupings, or the establishment of system upon two 
axes of arrangement, occasion the phenomenon of the " propor- 
tional " or " relative " analogy. 

9. The extension of analogical levelling is, in general, hindered 
by the force of tradition, acting through the impression upon 
the memory, as well as by the influence of the schools, of the 
printed form of language, of enlarged intercourse between com- 
munities, and of all which tends to establish the norm or standard 
in the conventional type of speech. 

10. In the particular case, one of the important hindrances is 
the complexity in the relation of the sounds ; thus difference of 
consonant with likeness of vowel forms less of a bar to levelling 
between two forms than difference of consonant coupled with 
difference of vowel ; e. g., O. H. G. pret. zdh — zugun (= N. H. G. 
zog — zogen) remained unlevelled long after sluog (for *€luoh) 
— sluogufiy with their identity of vowel, had been levelled. 
Another hindrance is the usefulness of a given element for the 
signification of the form ; the Greek strong aorist maintained 
its ablaut-distinction better than the perfect, the signification of 
which was amply secured by the reduplication. 

11. The processes of analogy result in the reshaping of old 
forms, in the development of new forms by uniting existing 
material in a new way, and in the development of new systems.^ 
With the development of the new form the old may be dis- 

^ The subject-matter of OsthofTs Verbum in der Nominalcomposition offers a 
series of striking illustrations ; e. g., ^lA^lcyor, a Bahwrthi (possessive) compound 
='he to whom guests are dear' (f^lKoi)^ was felt to contain the verb ^ixioty and 
aided in giving rise to an extended class of verbal compounds like fuad^wos, 
/uadpBpoowos {fuer^u) 

^ C£ the system of Greek aorists passive in -Ofiv; Schleicher, Compendium, 
'813 ; Bnigmann, Morphol. Untersuchungen, I. 78 £ 
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placed, or, if the conveniences of expression 
thereby, both may be retained. 

12. The variety of form thus created may be pressed into the 
service of varieties of signification to be expressed, and two 
complete systems ' may be developed ; but tlie difference of 
form is not primarily created to serve the purposes of the 
signification. 

13. The assimilating action of analogy is gradual, passing I 
from form to form and from group to group. Hence it is pos- 
sible that a very few forms, or even one, may prove the germ of ' 
an extended system ; cf. Ascoli's explanation of the Greek suffix 
-TOTo?. The levelling within a group, furthermore, may be at 
first partial, and afterwards completed; e. g., in the Germ. 
fangen, — preter._^«^, plur._/f«^fTi, the -wf- has been gradually 
extended from the preterite plural througliout the system. The 
O. H. G, levelled out the 'Jiah of the preterite singular, and used, 
present /(i/«( — ^tticr. Jiang, p\\xv. fiaiigun, while the modern 
German has pushed on to the present form ich fange. 

14. The levelling process does not necessarily produce abso- 
lute identity, even of the single phonetic elements affected; 
Gr. oirXa (neut. plur. = airhMa) for * ottXcS has followed KoKa^ 
etc., in respect to the vowel-quality, while retaining its old 
quantity. 

15. The explanation by analogy is never complete when the 
possibility of influence from a given source is indicated; it 
must also be shown how, out of many possible associations, 
the language was naturally impelled to choose the one in ques- 
tion ; also why the retention of the old form was impracticable. 
Reasons for abandoning the old form may be: (_a) Its identity 
with other forms of different signification ; thus the German pre- 
terite biss displaces the older preterite first singular beiss [with 
ei=Q. H. G. ei\, which was liable to confusion with the present 
beiss{e) [with et=0. H. G. /]. (b) Divergence from its system; , 
cf. Gr. ^pa^l>^peai beside ^peu6<!, if>pevi, etc. (c) Rareness 

' Thus the two French verbs flier, ' to fold,' and fhyer, ' lo bend,' are dcveltiped 
from one system. O. ¥t. je flie — nmis ployoKs. Similarly, the German schaffei, 
' make, provide,' and sckepfen. ' create," are developments of the one system, as repre- 
sented in Gothic liafjoH — iitS/ (preter.), 
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fofuse. "Irregular" inflections generally appear In much-used 
I forms, the reason being tliat these, as strongly impressed upon 
I the memory by constant use. resist change. Conformity to sys- 
tem is prima facie evidence of secondary development by level- 
' ling, (d) Absence of support from a large category of forms in 
like function ; e. g., -os was not a prevailing ending of the nomi- 
native singular in Latin, and hence ardos, hoiids, etc., accepted 
the influence o( arson's, etc., while ^e/tus, etc., remained unlevellcd 
in spite of generis, etc. 

Reasons for choice^ of association may be: (a) Predomi- 
nance in use; Germ. riV;«ra Kox* semen follows the much-used 
impersonal third singular siemt. {b) Acquirement of an intel- 
ligibSc formation, so that, e. g., definite functions may be asso- 
ciated with definite elements of the form- In the North-Greek 
dialects the dative plural a-fmai. accepted the influence of the 
fl-declension and became af^iovoi.<i, which accorded better with 
arfmves, dytovaii; etc. (c) Apparent acquirement of signification ; 
our language had its choice between an-ekename [eke, ' addi- 
tional') and a-nekettame, and chose the latter because of nick = 
' clip.' 

16. The principles of association, based as they are upon the 
conditions of the human mind, have application to language in 
its entirety, — to its material of sentence-form,^ as well as of 
word-form. 



THE APPLICATION OF ANALOGY IN THE METHOD OF 
THE MODERN SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 

Occasional allusions to "false analogy" as determining sun- 
dry anomalous phenomena occur in the writings of the earlier 
masters, Bopp, Pott, Benfey, and especially of the Romance 
philologians; but not until after the year 187G did the principles 
of association come to be understood as essentially conditioning 

1 The question is : Why sliould the form A follow the influence of B ralhef than 
I ofC or of C rather than of J/ 

* A methodical applioilion of the principles of analogy to the phenomena of 
syntax nas first tnaite by tlermann Zicmer in \»i /unggramntaSiiihi SIrtiftiigc im 
CddcU dtr Syntax. Colberg, 1st edit. iStTi, =d edit. iSSj. 
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the entire structure of language. With the recognition of this 
the name analogy came to be gradually substituted for false 
analogy. 

When we remember how, during the last nine years of his life 
(1876-1885), Georg Curtius, alarmed by what seemed to him 
the fanatical zeal of young devotees of analogy, almost entirely 
withheld recognition from the brilUant results of those years, it 
is not uninteresting to find that the earliest broad and general 
statement of the relation of analogy to linguistic growth is from 
his pen, dating from the relatively early period of i860. It is 
found in KtthiCs Zeitsckrift, VoL IX. pp. 331 ff. ; and no better 
statement could be asked to-day. He says: " Vorallem durch- 
dringt das ganze Sprachleben die Macht der Analogic. Die 
Sprache hat cin Gcfiihl fiir die Zusammengehorigkeit der ver- 
wandtcn Formcn; eine jede von diesen wirkt auf die andere 
ein, und cs giebt ein unverkennbares Strcben sie einander ahnlich, 
ja gleich zu machen, kleine aus den individuellen Bedingungen 
hervorgegangene Verschicdenheiten auszugleichen," u. s. w. 
This is Curtius's most definite statement on tiie subject; further 
allusions are found in his Erlauterungeit (1863), in his article 
on the Trageweile der Lautgcsetze (1870), and in various pas- 
sages of the Studie» {1872, 1876); but after this his voice was 
raised against what he believed to be the undue use of the 
principle. 

Though convinced by the incontrovertible evidence of the 
modern languages that for these languages a much larger scope 
must be assigned to the action of analogy than had heretofore 
been done, he still clung to the belief that there was something 
in the nature or the stage of development of the ancient tongues 
that rendered such extended action highly improbable. It was 
against this well-known doctrine, especially supported by Cur- 
tius, and continually taught in his lecture-room, ' that Osthoff 
and Brugmann protested in the Introduction (pp. xv-xvii) to the 
first volume of their Morphologisclie Untersuchungm (1878): 
" Manche meinen, analogiebildungen kiimen vorzugsweise in 
den sprachperioden auf, in denen das ' sprachgefiihl' bereits 



' cr. aUo ihp statement made by Curtius m late ai 
•n SpmchforschuH^, pp. 56 EC 
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'gesunken,' oder, wie man auch sagt, 'das sprachbewusstsein 
gctrijbt' sci, und so kdniie man sic in altcren sprachpcrioden 
nicht in gk-ichem umfang envarten wie in jiingeren. . . . Wcnn 
es nur jemand fertig brachte, die so gemeinscliadlichen aiis- 
driickc 'j'ugendalter ' und 'greisenalter der sprachen' 
. . . fiir immer aus der welt zu schaffcn! Sind denn z. b, fiir 
das kind, das in Griechenland im homcrischen zeitaltcr das Hcht 
der welt erblickte und die sprachformen seiner sprachgenossen- 
schaft hbrend ins bewusstseinaufnahm und dann um sich seinen 
mitmenschen gegcniiber vcrstandlich zu machen, wieder produ- 
cierte,dicse sprachformen etwa aUcrtiimlichc gewesen . . . ?" 

Great as was Curtius's service in calling early attention to the 
operations of analogy, it is evident that the impetus to a practi- 
cal application of the principle on a large scale is not attribu- 
table directly to his influence. While accepting the principle 
theoretically, he shrank from any broad application of it, because 
it seemed to introduce an element of arbitrariness and fathom- 
less uncertainty into the science, and threatened to undermine 
the goodly foundations which the ciders had laid. 

The extended use of analogy in linguistic investigations began 
with an enthusiastic group of young investigators, who in the 
latter half of the seventies were associated together in Leipzig 
by likeness of interests. The personal influence and the teach- 
ings of August Leskien certainly lent something of the ap- 
parent or external stimulus to this movement; he at least 
framed the first effective statement of the " method." The theo- 
retical statements of Whitney in his Language and the Study of 
Language (1S67). and more definitely in his Life and Growth of 
Language {iSys). C3.ni:iot have remained wholly without efl'ect, 
and still less so the striking exhibition of practical applications 
in Scherer's Gesckichte der deutscken Sprac/ie (ist ed. 1868). 

All this, however, is the merely externa! occasion of the move- 
ment; the real impulse lay in the necessity which the stricter 
application of the phonetic laws imposed upon the science,— 
the necessity of explaining the great residuum of material for 
which all action of phonetic laws failed to account. The doc- 
trines of analogy arose as the complement to the doc- 
trine of the strict order in phonetic development. The 



work of the neo-grammarian school stands in legitimate and regi* 1 
ular succession to the work of Curtius, Schleicher, and their 
contemporaries, with whom the phonetic laws had been gaining 
ever-increasing respect The investigator of the history of forms 
must to-day make free use of analogy just in proportion as he 
deals strictly with the laws of sound. 

The first attempts at the use of analogy were often hasty and 
ill-Judged, and the choices of- association arbitrary ; but it must 
be remembered that these explanations were offered with the 
primary desire of showing how this method could be employed, 
and the phonetic laws rescued from the reproach of utter incon- 
sistency; they were tentative, and in the interest of method. 
To-day the "new method" is practically, if not avowedly, used 
by nearly all German investigators. Johannes Schmidt, of Ber- 
lin, for instance, abhors all statements of creed, and elevates 
works above faith ; but so far as we can abstract his faith from 
his worthy practice, we find no essential point of difference from 
that of the neo-grammarians. Hugo Schuchardt, whose book 
Gegen die Junggrammaliker has deservedly attracted wide at- 
tention, directs his criticism rather against the theoretical state- 
ments concerning the nature of phonetic laws than against the 
practical methods of investigation; cf. his recent statement in 
the Dmtsche LitUraturzeitung, 1886, col. 1558: "In anderer 
Beziehung aber bin ich mir eines principiellen Gcgensatzes zu 
den Junggrammatikern nicht bewusst : ist von einer neuen 
Richtung die Rede, die man aber cben nicht von dem l878en 
Programm datieren darf, so verdienen wir Andern mit demsel- 
ben Rechte Manner der neuen Richtung zu hcisscn wie die 
junggrammatiker." 

An exception must apparently be made, however, to the 
adherents of the so-called " Giitthiger Schule" (Professors Fick, 
Bezzenbergcr, Pischcl. and Bechtcl). Pischel, for example, in 
Bezseitberger' s Beilrage, III, p. 263, condemns a neo-grammarian 
explanation with the words: "Wie fast uberall, so ist aber auch 
hier die falsche Analogie leerer Dunst." The preponderance 
with this group of able scholars of etymological and descriptive , 
over morphological studies offers a natural explanation of their ' 
indifference to the necessities of the historical method. And I 
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yet it is often the name ** Analogie'* rather than the thing 
that seems to awaken odium. Professor Fick in the Gotting. 
gelehrte Anz,y 1883, p. 583, pours out the vials of his fury over 
the " Mode- und Kinderkrankheit der Analogisterei," yet makes 
repeatedly in the same article bold use of the principle of an- 
alogy, using, e. g., page 594, the expression, " in die tonange- 
bende Flexion des alten pf med. hiniibergezogen." 

The *' Kinderkrankheit der Analogisterei *' has now undeni- 
ably assumed a chronic form, and will retain it with all investi- 
gators who propose to deal with the form and structure of 
language as a whole. 
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Pott, A. F. Wuruelworterbuch, III. 14, 50, 88, 125, etc. {1871). 
CnrtiuB, O. Fortwuchemde Analogic. Curtius's Studien, V. 241—241 

(187,). 

CurtluB, G. Das Vcrbum der griech. Sprache, 'I- 21a (1873). 
Sweet, H. History of English Sounds (English Dialect Society, No. 4), 
pp. 38ff. (1874). 

CuiUna, a. Curtius's Studien, IX. 232 Anm. (1876). 

Das Verbiioi der griech. Sprache, '11. 140 (Leipzig, 



Cnrtlua, O. 
.876). 

Osthoff, H. 
bildungen, II. 

Sohmidt, J. 

Sohmidt, J. 



Forschungen im GebJete der iudogermanischen Stamm- 
6 IT., 29 (Jena, 1S76). 

Kuhn's Zeitschr., XXVI. 329-331 {18S1). 

Deutsche Litteraturzeilung, p. 341 (1885). 



OrSbei, G. Gnindriss der romanischen Philologie, I. 244-246 (1) 



OPPOSITION OF VIEW. 

FiBchel, R Bezzenberger's Beitragc, III. 235, 262 {1! 
Isolated sarcastic allusions. 



Zimmer, H. Bezzetibergcr's Beitriige, III. 325 (1879). 

A passage from a review of Scberer'i^ Geschichte der deutschcn Spiaclie. 



The 



only opposilion here expressed is lo the too-extended application of the principle. 
Especially ■' in ungeschicklen Handen." 

Bezsanberger, A. GiJtting. gelehrte Anzeigen, pp. 641-681 (1879), 
Fick, A. Gotting. gelehrte Anzeigen, pp. 583 ff. (1883). 



III. Illustrative Material. 

( /n addition te the abmie-cited workt. ) 

Baadonin de Conitenay. Einige Faile der Wirkung der Analogic in 
der polnischen Declination. Kuhn und Schleicher's Beitragc, VI. 19-88 
(i868). 

CurttuH, G. Ein Fall der Analogic im Lateinischen. Curtius's Studien, 
VI. 262 (1873). 

Fry, D. P. Transactions of the Philological Society (London), pp, 253- 
259 {'873-74>- 

BraginanD, K. Curtius's Studien, VII. 185 ff. (1875). 
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MichaSliB, Carolina. Studien zur roinmuschen Wortschopfung (Leip- 
zig, 1876). 

AbcoU, O. J. Die Entstehung des griechischeti Superlativsuffixes -mro-. 
CuniQs's Studien, IX. 339 ff. (1876). 

Oathoff. H. Paul und Braune's Beitrage, III. 1 ff. {1876). 

Hall, F, E, On English Adjectives in -able, with special reference to 
re/iai/e (London, 1877), 

Bohagliel, O. Die neuhochdeutschen Zwillingswdrter. Germank, 
XXIII. 257 ff- (>878). 

Further malerial relative to double-forms U found in Brachet's Diclionnairc dca 
doublets de la langue franjaise, Paris, i863, Supplement, 1871 ; and in an article by 
Br^al, Lcs doublets latins, M^moires de la Soclele de Linguistique de Paris, 1. 161 B. 
(.868). 

Bannaok, I. Formenassocialion bei den indogennanischen Numera- 
lien. Kuhn's Zcitschr., XXV. 225-260 (1879). 

Lanmau, C, R. On Noun- Inflection in the Veda (Joum. A. O. S., X., 



Rothenberg, J. Die Vertauschung der Suffixe in der franzijsischen 
Sprache (Berlin, 18S0). 

A Gbttingcr Doctor dissertation. 

Kluge. F. Paul und Braune's Beitrage, VIII. 506 f. (iSSi). 

Meyer. W. Die Schicksale des lateinischen Neutrums im Roman!- 
schen (Halle, 1883). 

Risop, A. Die analogische Wirksamkeil in der Entwickelung der 
franzosischen Conjugation. Zeitschr. fur romanische Philologie, VII. 45 fF. 

(■883). 

Bi^Bl, M. De la force du mdcanisme grammatical. Acad^mie des 
inscriptions, 20 avril (1883). 

Bannaok, J. Les formes du pronom personnel M^moires de la Soc. 
de Ling, de Paris, V. 1-26 (1884). 

DanielKaon, O. A. Ziir altitali schen Wortforschung und Fonnenlehre. 
Hefl III. of Pauli's Altitalische Studien, pp. 3-8 (1884). 

Iianmaa, C. R. On multiform presents and on transfers of conjugation 
in the Sanskrit verb system. Proceedings A. O. S., May, 1885, xxxvi. 
= Journal Xin.xxxvi. 

Lange, A. H. De substantivis femininis graecis secundae decUnationis 
capita tria, pp, 4 tT. (Leipzig, 1SS5). 
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